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NORTHERN SERBIA, which Includes the basins of the Morava and
the Timok as far south as the Kopaonik range, falls in a series of
terraces from a height of about 2,500 feet In the south to one of
about 300 feet in the neighbourhood of the Danube. The sands
and clays upon these terraces are covered with a thick layer of
humus, and the soil, especially in the west, is very fertile. Formerly
wooded, the land is now cleared, and is dotted with farmsteads,
vineyards, and orchards. Maize and wheat are extensively grown
and other cereals are cultivated, while the prolonged autumns,
cliaracteristic of the region, enable various fruits to ripen to per-
fection. Of these the most important is the plum; part of the crop
is used in the manufacture of slfaovtisa, a brandy, which forms the
national beverage of the Serbians, and part is exported in the form
of prunes. The industrial crops include sugar-beet, hemp, and
tobacco. Within this region may be included northern Bosnia,
which is similar to it in relief, climate, and economic vegetation.
To the east of the Morava pastoral pursuits predominate.
Nearly one-fourth of the forested area of Yugoslavia lies in Bosnia
and northern Serbia, the principal trees being the beech, the oak,
and {in Bosnia) the nr. These forests are an important source
of wealth, producing;, in addition to timber, wood-pulp and cellulose.
The mineral wealth of these regions is not great. Coal is worked
in various parts of Northern Serbia, but the greater part of the out-
put at present consists of brown coal and lignite obtained from the
State mines at SenjsM Rudnik, not far from Cuprija on the Belgrade-
Nisti railway. Of greater importance are the copper mines at
Majdanpek and Bor about 75 and 85 miles respectively south-east
of Belgrade, The ore from these mines, which appear to have been
extensively worked by the Central Powers in the 1914-18 war, is
smelted on the spot. In Bosnia Tertiary coal is found to the north
and west of Sarajevo, at Ttizla in the north-east of the country, and
elsewhere, in the latter region, also, deposits of salt, the most im-
portant in Yugoslavia, have given rise to a chemical industry.
There are large deposits of iron ore at Ljubija, north-west of Ban-
Jalmka; and at Vare^, north of Sarajevo, where iron ore is also found,
there are blast furnaces.
As a result of the importation of foreign goods domestic industries
kave decayed, and, except in a few cases, modern manufactures
have advanced but little beyond the stage of working up for local